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• 

Ordinary Meetings. 

Wednesday Evenings at 8 o'clock. 

April 5 — " On food for Cattle." By Professor John 
Coleman. 
April 12. — Passion Week. No Meeting. 



Cantor Lectures. 

The Third Course for the present Session will 
consist of six Lectures " On Some of the Most 
Important Chemical Discoveries made within 
the last Two Years," to be delivered by Dr. P. 
F. Grace Calvert, F.R.S, F.C.S. (Correspond- 
ing Member of the Royal Academy of Turin ; of 
the Socrete Industrielle de Mulhouse ; of the 
SociSte' Imperiale de Pharmacie de Paris, &c), 
on Tuesday evenings, at Eight o'clock, as fol- 
lows : — 

April 4th. — Lecture 1.— On the discoveries in Che- 
mistry applied to Arts and Manufactures. 

April 18th. — Lecture 2. — On the Discoveries in Che- 
mistry applied to Arts and Manufactures [continued). 

April 25th. — Lecture 3. — On the Discoveries in Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. 

May 2nd. — Lecture 4. — On the Discoveries in Phy- 
siological Chemistry. 

May 9th. — Lecture 5. — On the Discoveries in the 
Chemistry of Rocks and Minerals. 

May 16th. — Lecture 6. — On the Discoveries in the 
Chemistry of Metals and Alloys. 

These Lectures are free to Members (without 
ticket), and every Member has the privilege of 
admitting One Friend to each Lecture. 



ftfattings of tfee Storieij. 

♦ 

Seventeenth Ordinary Meeting. 

Wednesday, March 29th, 1865 ; Sir Thomas 
Phillips, Q.C., Vice-President of the Society, in 
the chair. 



The following candidates were proposed for 
election as members of the Society : — 

Austin, Charles E., 7, Broad-sanctuary, S.W. 

Bradley, E. B., 1, Church-meadows, Sydenham, S.E. 

Brown, George, Bruckwood-house, Croydon, S. 

Buckney, Thomas, 12, Brunswick-square, Camberwell, S. 

Canning, L., Abbey-wood, S.E. 

Chambers, W. Oldham, Lowestoft. 

Cook, Rev. John, Elm-grove, Southsea. 

Costeker, John, St. John's-hill, Wandsworth, S.W. 

Da Silva, Johnson, Beach-house, Bognor. 

Laslett, Thomas, Devon-house, Maryon-road, Charlton, 
S.E. 

Lewin, William Henry, 135, Southampton-Btreet, Cam- 
berwell, S. 

Lloyd, Percy, Ash-villa, Burnt-ash-lane, Lee, S.E. 

Lucas, Charles, Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden- 
street, W. 

Massey, Hugh H., 33, Camberwell-green, S. 

McArthur, Alexander, Raleigh-hall, Brixton-rise, S. 

McEwan, James, 38, Cannon-street, E.C. 

Nagle, Rev. W., 1, Blackheath- villas, Blackheath, S.E. 

Parker, Thomas, 10, Brunswick-square, Camberwell, S. 

The following candidates were balloted for 
and duly elected members of the Society : — 

Brandt, F. C. W., 3, Abchurch Chambers, Abchurch- 

lane, E.C. 
Drake, Francis, Friar-lane, Leicester. 
Jacobs, Lewis, 146, Strand, W.C. 
Kiel, George Middleton, 16, Stanley-gardens, W. 
Oakes, William Smith, Addison-road, Kensington, W. 
Simes, K. Phillips, 58, Coleman-street, E.C. 
Strachan, Mrs., Norfolk-house, Arundel-square, N. 
Wilkin, Frederick, 10, Spring-gardens, S.W. 

The Paper read was — 

ON WINDOW HORTICULTURE, AND THE 
CULTIVATION OF PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN 
CITIES AND CROWDED LOCALITIES. 

By John Bell, Esq. 

The insufficient dwellings of the poor, and the best 
mode of ameliorating them, have always formed one of 
the subjects to which this Society has been desirous to 
give its aid ; and, as you are aware, within these last two 
years a greater amount of action has been taken thereon. 
In harmony with this, the subject which I introduce to 
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you this evening may claim your indulgence, as, at any 
rate, in part directed to the same end. Flowers and 
plants at windows, and floriculture and horticulture in 
cities, may be equally pleasing to the rich as to the poor ; 
but while to the former it is easy, by change of place and 
scene, to be, in brief space of time, amid the luxuriance 
of flowers in the country, the poor mechanic, resident in 
London, detained by his daily work, has not time, money, 
or opportunity for a similar change, and to him, in con- 
sequence, the few flowers and plants he can raise and see 
bloom under his own eye, if indeed only at his window, 
are proportionately dear, and indeed a treasure. 

Amongst the revelations of the railways are those by 
which we look down upon the tops of houses in some of 
the poorer parts of London, and those inhabited much by 
the artizan and workman. As the train moves slowly in 
starting from or coming into this great town we have 
many of these glimpses into modes of life differing from 
those of the residents of other localities, and perhaps 
larger houses, Among the tastes that we see pre-emi- 
nently displayed here, are the love of birds and the love of 
flowers; and varieus are the expedients improvised, and 
of home manufacture, for the indulgence of these tastes 
and the accommodation of either class of natural history. 
With the pigeons and canaries, on the present occasion, 
we have nothing to do, but as regards the accommoda- 
tion of flowers and plants, we may well remark the variety 
of expedients to which the love of Nature, and at the 
same time the narrowness of space and means, drive the 
enthusiast. Tubs, pails, baskets, crockery of many kinds, 
troughs, glasses, bottles, and almost every kind of re- 
ceptacle are enlisted in the service of his taste and the 
worship of Flora ; and in more than one ambitious instance 
I have seen the top of some small outbuilding covered 
with a layer of earth, for the accommodation of flowers 
and shrubs, and fenced round with boards and slates on 
end, to keep them in their place within their narrow 
bounds. 

This last-mentioned arrangement, indeed, seems, on a 
very small scale, to be similar to that which the celebrated 
hanging gardens of the city of Nineveh exhibited on a 
very large one so many hundred years ago. Of those 
famous gardens the old historian Diodorus Siculus gives 
us an account, not very much to the purpose, inasmuch as 
he left all the world much in doubt what they were. But 
of late years, since the discoveries which have taken place 
in and about ancient Nineveh, more light seems thrown 
on the subject, illustrating the mode in which they were 
really constructed. Earth was laid on in a stratum 
of not less than six feet in thickness, with no doubt 
good arrangements for drainage beneath ; this mass and 
extent of elevated earth was apparently treated in all other 
respects just as a garden on the level of the ground, having 
been planted with trees and laid out into parterres with 
walks intervening, where the monarch and his court, or 
the priests and their devotees could promenade in shade 
and elevated seclusion, and enjoy the prospect over the 
wide valley of the Tigris. It may be remarked, en passant, 
that the depth of the soil of these gardens is further and 
happily illustrated by the service they have rendered to 
history and art ; for when the great fire took place on the 
capture of the city, 600 j'ears b.o., the upper stories of the 
architecture being of wood, were easily burnt, and the 
superincumbent gardens fell in a mass, covering up at 
once the elaborately sculptured walls of the basement, 
thereby not only at the time protecting them from the 
hand of the invading armies, but in great measure for centu- 
ries to come, from the still more destructive hand of Time, 
as is visible in the remarkable freshness of many of these 
most valuable historic works of art, as now seen in the 
British Museum after a lapse of more than 2,400 years. 

Far removed as these incidents are from us in time and 
place, they are not without their immediate familiar inte- 
rest with us as regards the present subject, as they afford 
the earlieBt example on. record of town gardening in con- 
nection with architecture, and that in relation with one of 



the most celebrated and populous cities of ancient time. 
In considering this, it is evident that in that warm climate 
these gardens answered two purposes, not only that of a 
charming and most private resort, not overlooked from 
any adjacent spot, and at the same time enjoying whatever 
breeze there'might bestirring, as well as an extended pro- 
spect ; but also, at the same time, they provided for the 
coolness of the apartments beneath in the same manner as 
the inhabitant of the same region now shields his head from 
the rays of the sun by the multiplied folds of his turban. 
In this climate we have certainly not all the same reasons 
for masses of earth on the tops of our houses ; but I con- 
fess I cannot see why something of the same sort 
might not, as regards growth of plantB, be adopted occa- 
sionally in our cities, by making the top story with a 
glass roof instead of a slate one, by whioh means we 
might obtain above our attics an additional apartment or 
apartments of a greenhouse character, where plants might 
be grown in much perfection, and whioh at the same time 
would be available for workrooms of various kinds, for 
artists' studios, and for many of the purposes requiring 
light in this great busy city ; for it may be remarked that 
that compound nebula, a London fog, though deep in 
colour is hot so as a stratum ; it lessens rapidly in density 
as you ascend, although it has occasionally almost 
a definite top-surface to it, above which all is bright. 
For instance, I have had an acquaintance of some years 
standing with a thrush in Kensington-gardens, who has 
a fine flow of spirits, for he sings nearly all the year round. 
He affects one particular tree, on the top of which, when 
I have been walking below in the dense fog of November, 
I have heard him up above on his branch, in the clear 
sunshine, warbling away in the fulness of his fruity notes. 
Individually, I may say, that if I had to build my own 
house over again, 1 would adopt this arrangement of a 
greenhouse upper story. I can hardly think but that 
in this great town, where so many ideas are realized, 
this has not been one of them, although I have never 
heard of it as a system, which I now submit to the in- 
dulgence of the architects of the time. 

Following the ancient period above mentioned — for these 
gardens of Nineveh were destroyed 150 years before the 
Parthenon was begun — the Greek exercised his native taste 
in the association of gardens with architecture. I have not 
space to detail what is known of these, and will only 
quote one passage from an interesting paper on the 
" gardens of the Greeks," in Chambers' Journal, for August 
31st, of last year. The author there says as follows : — 
" When the Greek was shut up hopelessly in a city, he 
created on his window ledge a garden for himself, either, 
if rich, in a silver basket, sculptured all over with rustio 
imagery, or, if poor, in one of wood or osier, where he 
fostered and allured into bloom the denizens of distant 
mountains and valleys." He adds, en passant, " At any 
rate, no people but the" English have ever been fonder than 
the Athenians of rural architecture." 

From the Greeks we naturally come down later to the 
Romans, who had a special phrase for this introduction of 
Nature into towns (now somewhat hacknied by much 
use) of " Eus in urbe ; " and this was much realised in 
Rome, where the advantage of "Open spaces" was as highly 
appreciated as with us, and where the great did service to 
the people by the appropriation of large gardens for their 
recreation. As far as we learn, however, from the domes-' 
tic records of Rome, this " Rus in urbe " was not confined 
to public places in that city, nor an empty phrase even 
as applied to domestic residences, but the divinities of 
gardens were among the Roman's most cherished house- 
hold gods, no home being complete without a garden, 
though it might be a small one, the kind of pretty 
little household garden which was considered a requisite 
adjunct to a residence of taste being very well illustrated 
in the Pompeian house in the Crystal Palace. 

Household gardening also is illustrated in the arrange- 
ments of the Alhambra ; and the Turks, Persians, and 
Chinese all favour gardens in connection with their city 
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dwellings. Indeed, it may be said that this taste, to a 
greater or less degree, accompanies civilization and refine- 
ment among all nations. I daresay, however, that all 
will agree with the remark in Chambers, that, at any 
rate, no people are greater lovers of Nature than the 
English at the present time, and that although, in the 
scientific treatment of subjects of natural history, other 
nations may be, in some points at least, our equals, yet, in 
the general popular love of natural history in its varied 
forms as existing in the heart of the people, it is not 
too much to say that the inhabitants of no country are 
so thoroughly imbued with it as the English man, boy, 
woman, girl, and child. In illustration of this, the popular 
books on these subjects for all ages, published annually in 
London, outnumber, I hear, those published in all the 
rest of the world together ; the bearing of which being 
that, in affording facilities for the cultivation of a taste for 
Nature in one of its most elegant departments, that of 
the growth of flowers, they are not likely in this town to 
fall on barren ground. It must, indeed, be acknowledged 
that the quiet excitement of tending plants and seeing 
them grow, is all good— it has no bad side. It is an 
excitement without reaction, and so a healthy one. It is 
a phrase that " cleanliness is next to godliness," and it 
may be added that the love of flowers is akin to cleanli- 
ness, and so but one remove, at least, from godliness. In 
a charming little book by the Rev. Haddon Parkes, for- 
merly of Bloomsbury, now of Putney, they are associated 
together. The title is " Window-gardens for the people, 
and clean and tidy rooms ; " and various of the facts con- 
tained in it illustrate the relation of the three qualities. 

Thus helping the sentiment for the cultivation of 
flowers, seems helping the good side of human nature. 
I met with a pleasing remark some time ago, in a book of 
travels in the North, entitled "Through Norway with a 
Knapsack," in which, as a pedestrian wayfarer, on the hum- 
ble footing, to which he had restricted himself in his tour, 
the author, Mr. Williams, had to find lodgings in strange 
cities and out-of-the-way places, and his remark is to the 
effect that he found no surer guide to the houses of good, 
kindly, cleanly, and honest people, than the presence of 
flowers at their windows, insomuch that at last he took 
these simple signs of Nature as his clue to a friendly 
welcome, a clean bed, and an honest bill in the morn- 
ing. I find that Mr. Parkes quotes an observation to a 
similar purport by Erskine Clarke, that " flowers grow- 
ing in the window sills of the poor are one of the safest 
indications of a well-ordered and cheerful interior, and 
that they are among the most reliable of advertisements ;" 
and Mr. Parkes adds, " it is well known that in large 
towns, such as Sheffield, Birmingham, Manchester, and 
Coventry, those who cultivated flowers partly from the 
love of them and partly because a knowledge of them 
is necessary to their calling in life, are amongst the most 
skilful, industrious, and exemplary of workmen." 

I do not enter upon the chemical question, as to the 
effect of plants upon the sanitary condition of rooms. 
I leave this question to those who have studied it; I have 
not. I hope there may be some one in this room who can 
treat this point, and will favour us with his remarks. 1 
know it used to be said that flowers and plants were in- 
jurious in sleeping-rooms, which the workman's living- 
rooms frequently are. Of late, I understand, a different 
opinion has arisen, that the presence of flowers is advan- 
tageous. I hope it is so, for I am glad of everything that 
can be said for flowers. At any rate, however, nothing 
can be said against flowers outside of the window. Flowers 
at an open window, either for sight or fragrance, cannot 
but be healthy, and this I conceive to be in general the 
best place for them. 

It must not be supposed, however, that I fancy myself 
a pioneer on this subject. Others have been before me 
whom I am only happy to followso as to contribute my mite 
of experience. But having been a window gardener for 
some years in a suburb of London, my success leads me to 
think that domestic gardening of that kind is only in its 



infancy ; an art which derives its great interest from its 
being available where no other gardening is — to the 
artizan of the metropolis, in the most crowded parts of 
which ground is let, as it were, by the square inch, and 
is too valuable to be expended in space for gardens. 
Besides, in places where the houses are close and high, 
plants will scarcely grow better at the level of the ground 
than at the bottom of a mine. To this point, in the 
Gardener's Chronicle of May 14th of last year, Miss 
Maling draws attention. "First, then," says this 
authoress, " we must remember the incalculable ad van - 
tage to all town and London-grown plants of being lifted 
up from the ground. The first time I tried the 
plan myself it was that there was a back garden, deep 
down and well-like, in which not a thing would grow. 
A little breakfast-room looked out upon this ' dampery,' 
and there 1 got my boxes fixed, raised above the level of 
the surrounding walls, the plants enjoying the free current 
of air that now passed around them. The way in which 
that garden throve attached me for life to this plan. 
The soot and smoke may be bad in towns, but that I do 
not think is the real grievance. They can, after all, bo 
washed off. It is the stagnant air, or the no light in some 
cases, the scorching sun in others, that stunts and kills 
town plants." 

Now as the artizan in London seldom occupies a whole 
house, it is rarely but of a window or two that he is lord 
and master, and thus his gardening in town must be 
more or less in such situations ; thus the prizes which 
have been offered for the growth of flowers in London 
have been chiefly responded to from windows. In more 
than one parish has this been the case, that which re- 
joices in the happy name of Bloomsbury being, I believe, 
the foremost. Here the subject has met with sundry 
supporters, and under the auspices of the incumbent, the 
Bev. Emilius Bayley, and the Bev. Haddon Parkes, many 
rewards have been distributed among the poorer classes 
for the growth of plants, chiefly as above mentioned, in 
that and adjoining parishes. 

From the little work published last year on this subject 
by the latter gentleman, 1 shall venture to quote largely, in 
proportion to my own remarks ; my own especial practical 
mission, I may as well say, having been rather the sugges- 
tion of mechanical means for facilitating such open-air 
town gardening and the testing them myself by ( the growth 
of seeds and flowers in them for the last three years, than 
any higher or more philanthropic fostering of this most 
civilizing and cheering taste. 

With this parenthesis, and turning to the directions of 
Mr. Parkes upon this branch of horticulture in cities, I 
would express my own belief with Ms, that in 'the upper 
stratum of air at windows even in the midst of London , at the 
present time, many flowers will grow well with care and 
proper appliances. The prizes given at the Bloomsbury 
Shows, for flowers grown within the parish, were chiefly 
for fuchsias, geraniums, and annuals. Mr. Parkes, in his 
account of them, says that competition was confined to 
these because they are inexpensive and easy to procure, 
but adds that experience has shown that many others than 
those named can be successfully cultivated in London by 
the poor ; he mentions occasional syringing or careful 
washing of the leaves of the plants, which are their lungs, 
from the smoke or dust, as of much benefit to them. 

With a view to give a sketch list of such plants as may 
give response to the care bestowed on them, I have put 
together such from various sources, from the suggestions 
of Miss Maling and Mr. Eyles, the superintendent of the 
Royal Horticultural Gardens, in Kensington, as well as 
from those of the Rev. Haddon Parkes and from my 
own trials — any shortcomings in the list are, doubtless, 
my own: — Fuchsias and pelargoniums of most kinds, 
window balm (which bears small lilac flowers in August), 
lavender, thyme, bergamot, sothernwood — that is 
" old man," as it is often called, which does pretty 
well everywhere, and is very pleasantly aromatic. 
The yellow and white stone crop also grow well, but 
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the pink requires a free mountain air. Creeping 
Jenny is a kindly flower, with its little yellow blossoms 
at every joint, and does well almost everywhere. Candy 
tuft also is easy of growth ; also the common British 
aloe (or house-leek). This has the same habit of flower- 
ing as the other aloes — that is, only occasionally — so that, 
out of a large family group of star-like plants, only one or 
two, perhaps, will shoot forth their tall flowers in a season. 
Of this household plant, Gerard, in his " Herbal," speaks 
very highly for the cooling virtues in medicine, as in 
healing green wounds, &c, and it is even now thus used 
in some parts of the country. Apropos of this, we 
may call to mind that this same old John Gerard, who 
was so much respected for his botanical lore in his own 
time, and so deservedly even now, lived in Holborn, and 
in hi* large " Herbal," or book of plants, he dates his 
address to his readers — " From my house in Holborne, 
this first of December, 1597 ;" where, also, he had his 
garden. 

The golden Marys, or marigolds, as they are commonly 
called, do well, but are rather pale if they have not 
plenty of sunshine. The daisy, or day's eye, from whence 
its name so familiar to us, does well 'for one season. As 
a passing observation, we may see how peculiarly happy 
is this name, for even when the flower is closed, its 
delicate petals lap over, like eyelashes. Also the pansies, 
so called from the French "pensees," or thoughts. 
Also mignonette, which, although we call it thus in 
French, mignonette, or "little dear," in France is 
called " reseda." Wallflowers do well ; also Virginia 
stock ; and the gazania ; also sweet William pretty well ; 
also, for a season, primroses of the various kinds, and 
most hardy annuals will come up from seed and bloom 
where the air is pretty free and there is sunshine. 

As regards shrubs, the original old English evergreen 
of our forefathers, now of late years again come into 
fashion, the phyllarea, or British olive, does well ; also 
the aucuba japonica, pyrus japonica, and genista, and even 
the golden furze or whins of the wild heath will bloom 
sometimes surprisingly well in our metropolitan atmos- 
phere. Also may be added to this flower list — chrysan- 
themums, lobelias and verbenas of most kinds, includ- 
ing the lemon-plant, the anemone, canariensis, ipomea, 
tropoeoleum, clematis, sweet pea, also the bindweeds 
or convolvuli, larger and less; also nasturtiums ex- 
ceedingly well, both the dwarf and other kinds. These 
may be raised from seeds in the spring or by cut- 
tings later in the year. The flowers of this plant 
are very pleasant as to both eye and taste, introduced in 
salads, as well as the seeds for pickle. If sown it should 
be in April. 

Mustard and cress, as well as musk, of course do well ; also 
calceolarias — the common kinds, and heliotropes pretty 
well ; also cinerarias ; also ivy, of course, and Virginian 
creeper; also ferns of most common kinds, if carefully 
syringed and washed. Crocuses and snowdrops, and all the 
early bulbs, do well, but are late in exposed situations ; 
perhaps of all these none are more likely to answer than 
the early tulip. I have also found the scarlet-runner do 
well in this situation. These plants are grown in some 
places only for their beautiful flowers, as in parts of 
America and Scotland, but here they are chiefly used for 
the table. Thus they have a double' claim to our esteem. 
The above list I have ventured to give only for re- 
vision, and I would add that it is only experience that 
teaches us the most available plants for city house- 
hold horticulture and the best means of managing 
them. I would add that of all the geranium kind the 
common horseshoe-leaved variety is that which Mr. 
Parkes speaks of as having flourished best in Bloomsbury 
and St. Giles's. I cannot leave what this gentleman says 
■without further quoting him in respect to the benefit 
which he speaks of as having accrued to the poor of these 
localities by the fostering of their natural love for flowers. 
"Many instances," he says, "of the way in which this 
love for flowers evinced itself came under my notice, and 



I will mention two or three as illustrations of the strength 
of this love as proved by the efforts made by individuals. 
A poor man, living in a close little back room on the 
third floor, and eking out a wretched existence by ill-paid 
army work, transformed an old fish-basket into a small 
garden. In this he had sown a few simple annuals, but 
they were all so well grown and so tastefully arranged, 
that Mr. Sowerby, the judge at the Russell-square Flower 
Show, specially recommended them for an extra prize. A 
poor widow, living in a back cellar, into which the sun- 
shine came only for one hour in the day, anxiously 
watched for that hour to come round, in the hope that 
her geranium might have every chance. The result of 
all this care was not very encouraging, for the plant only 
just lived and never attempted to flower. But yet it was 
a great comfort, notwithstanding, to this poor woman. 
She said to Mr. Parkes, ' I never thought before that a 
flower would live in my room. I did not believe before 
that I should ever care for anything again in this world 
like as I have cared for that geranium. Indeed, sir, I've 
got almost to love it as if it could speak.' 

" A poor man, into whose room sunshine never came, 
with a zeal and energy worthy of praise, made an am- 
bitious attempt at a conservatory by means of an old 
orange box, and a second-hand window sash, which he 
nailed against the wall of the back-yard of the premises 
in which he lived, and exhibited some very creditable 
specimens of plants grown under difficulties. 

" There was living, at the time of the first flower show, 
an old man, whom no one could induce to leave his 
room. The clergyman, the Scripture-reader, and the 
City missionary had all failed to move him, and their 
arguments were as nothing to him. He had lived so 
long in seclusion, that, as he said, ' he was ashamed to 
be seen in the street, the people would all stare at him. 
so;' and so strong a hold had this strange feeling on him, 
that for years he had not crossed the threshold. A plant 
was given him, in the faint hope that it might supply him 
with a fresh interest in life. He was greatly pleased, and 
bestowed much care and attention upon it, and at the 
time of the show brought it in his own hands to the 
room, saying that he would not trust it to the care of any 
one else. He had a prize, and, to the surprise of us all, 
without any personal solicitation, he afterwards presented 
himself at the Sunday evening service, and became a 
regular attendant there. 

" Other instances might easily be produced to show the 
individual interest which was taken, but enough has been 
said to prove this. At the workmen's club it was 
an absorbing topic ; a rivalry was established between 
certain members of the club. Geraniums were 
matched against geraniums for the prize, and annuals 
against annuals ; and the best mode to water the soil and 
wash the leaves of the plants was a frequent subject of 
discussion. One man had the temerity to say that he 
could grow a cauliflower, and that before another show he 
would make the attempt. After the laBt exhibition the 
members of the workmen's club were so satisfied with 
their powers as flower-growers, that they said they were 
willing to grow flowers against any other club of working 
men in London. No one, I think," adds the author, 
" with these facts before him, can doubt that, whether we 
look at the general results of the flower shows or the indi- 
vidual interest as proved by these examples, there is a real 
love of flowers among the working classes of London." 
No doubt, indeed, this taste may be said to be innate in 
nearly all. Bacon, Lord Verulain, who is so good an ex- 
ponent in few words of large facts, says that the " Al- 
mighty first planted a garden," and "that it is the purest 
ot human pleasures," adding, " that it is the greatest re- 
freshment to the spirit of man, without which buildings 
and palaces are but gross handiworks." Thus does the 
philosopher express not only the universality and propriety 
of the taste for horticulture, but also suggests indirectly 
its familiar association with architecture. 
The love of flowers among the richer classes, in London 
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is evident enough. Barely do you enter a large house 
without seeing proof of it. And we may be certain also 
that it would be more frequent than it is in the dwellings 
of the poorer and working classes had they improved 
facilities for it. Moreover, there are the Soldiers and 
Sailors. I have heard that the first fuchsia seen in this 
country was discovered in a pot at the window of a sailor's 
wife in one of the semi-marine regions of Wapping or 
Eotherhithe, by some wandering and wondering bota- 
nist, whose steps chance had led that way. Even if in 
the particular instance of this beautiful plant this be a 
myth, yet I believe I am not in error in saying that for 
many valuable early introductions into this country from 
foreign parts of beautiful and useful plants, we have been 
indebted to our sailors. Might it not be then but fair for 
us to see if, wherever there are poor sailors' homes, either 
on water or on land, we might not offer them facilities for 
flower growth, and perhaps encourage them by prizes ? 

Also in respect to the sister service, the army, I 
do not know any class to whom facilities for the gratifica- 
tion of this taste would be more welcome. It has been 
suggested to me by a good military authority that many 
of the soldiers might like to grow mustard and cress at 
their barrack windows in preference to flowers. I am not so 
sure of this. But if it were so, no matter. There is a charm 
even in watching so simple an operation of nature as the 
development of a cress-seed into a plant, and none the less 
so because the plant responds in food as amusement. And 
this amusement is of a home-like character, and might 
well lend a relief to the monotony of a barrack life. At 
the windows of some of the barracks in London are accord- 
ingly to be noticed expedients for the growth of flowers. 
It has been suggested to me again that these perhaps are 
the windows of non-commissioned officers. They possibly 
have the most leisure, but window gardening is just one 
of those things that take no appreciable time, and I be- 
lieve in the almost universality of the taste without refer- 
ence to station. The existence of this taste among those 
of whom by far the largest part have formerly been pri- 
vate soldiers (I mean the Chelsea pensioners), is to be seen 
in tho garden plots they occupy in the grounds of Chelsea 
Hospital. 

The part of London around that institution has been 
much improved of late, and no pleasanter Sunday after- 
noon may be spent than by going first to the chapel ser- 
vice at three o'clock, where the old pensioners form the 
larger portion of the congregation, over whose heads hang 
the banners battered in many a conflict, and after service 
strolling in the large and varied grounds belonging to the 
Hospital, which have been laid out with much taste. One 
thing 1 am sorry for, viz., that the plots allotted to the 
old pensioners have been removed from their original 
situation to a part less favourable to them ; but still they 
form to me the most interesting part of the whole grounds. 
These little allotments of garden ground are between 
five and six yards square each of them, and it is entertain- 
ingto see the variety of treatment they display. In some 
you see a little hut built as a garden seat ; in others, an 
improvised greenhouse ; in others, monumental trophies, 
grotesque heads, and plaster casts, are interspersed in the 
borders. Some are utilitarian, and grow vegetables ; 
others ornamental, and devoted to flowers, and most 
combine both. Among them were several plots for the 
raising of musk plants, and, as as respects one plot, 1 was 
informed that the season before, by the careful manage- 
ment of the occupant, he had realised £G. The embryo 
or young musk requires much care during the winter to 
ensure its early growth. This plot was so arranged that 
in the spring, when the street hawkers of musk came 
to buy it, it could be easily removed with the layer 
of earth in which it grew without disturbance to the roots, 
which is a great point, as 1 was told by a cheerful old 
pensioner 1 met there, who was my ready informant, but 
not the tenant of the plot in question. And I have been 
further informed that at one time the chief supply to 
London of musk plants was from the little plots of these 



old soldiers ; and even now that musk has become a 
much commoner plant, and there many other sources of 
supply, their occupation in this way is not quite gone. 
These evidences, however, are enough io show that the 
love of flowers and gardening is anything but dead in 
the soldier's heart, and some encouragement would doubt- 
less give it fresh vitality. 

I also met lately in a report of the gardening of some 
of our regiments in India, that the men were very readily 
pleased with that occupation when the gardens were near, 
but that they did not like to go far to them. But here 
they might have them in miniature at their barrack 
windows, where, as in cities, no other space could be af- 
forded them. I am glad thus to see in the almanack 
sheet and programme of proceedings for this year of the 
Royal Horticultural Society in Kensington, of which I 
have the pleasure and amusement to be a member 
and neighbour, that prizes are offered to both sailors and 
soldiers for the growth of flowers. The area of such 
encouragement might be further extended, as to alms- 
houses, model lodging-houses, and the convalescent wards 
of hospitals; and if, in the first instance, in the con- 
struction of these and of barracks, it were to enter into 
the plan to provide facilities for such domestic growth of 
plants at elevations, especially at windows, accommodation 
might be easily ensured for much larger masses of earth 
than have hitherto been attainable, and with excellent 
architectural effect, in which the string courses, for 
instance, might take up and continue the line of struc- 
tural fixtures necessary for the receptacles in question. 
I think, also, that if we look back for a few years, we may 
perceive that the public taste has been going in the direc- 
tion of freer and larger accommodation for flowers in con- 
nection with dwellings. Formerly a few separate pots of 
flowers were all we saw at windows, confined by perhaps a 
bar of iron for safety. Then came the wooden mignonette 
and flower boxes, which now for some years we have seen 
in terra-cotta also, prettily wrought. And now we find 
commonly about in the best parts of London receptacles 
of a larger size and more elaborate decoration on the win- 
dow sills of our largest houses, and faced with the beauti- 
ful tiles of Messrs. Minton and others of our best manu- 
facturers. Having myself been for some years a window 
gardener, and my plants thriving better at my windows 
than in my garden below, it naturally suggested itself to 
me to provide receptacles of a still larger size, and my 
windows being French casements, opening outwards, I 
could not have them on the sills. 1 therefore projected 
these receptacles further out, and so that the top of the 
earth contained in them should be level with and not 
above the sills. I had these made in iron by the Coal- 
brookdale Iron Company, so as to contain as much as two 
barrowfuls of garden mould, besides two inches in depth 
of fragments of flowerpots broken small for drainage. 
These are capable of perfect support by various means, as 
I have tested ; but 1 think the best and completest is 
where the receptacle or " window garden" is made in one 
casting with the window-sill, which, being let or fixed into 
the brickwork at the base of the window, like other window- 
sills, only a little further in, the whole affair becomes per- 
fectly self-supporting to the extent of five times the weight 
of earth that can be put in it. By this means, aUo, no 
damp can enter the wall, and the drainage is provided 
for. Practically there is no appreciable drip, the mass of 
earth, in common cases, absorbing and evaporating the 
moisture. But in the case of ferns, and any plants re- 
quiring a superabundance of moisture, two little SErpermy 
tins, of appropriate shape, hung over the sides, catch the 
drip from the two drainage holes, which are amply suffi- 
cient, inasmuch as there are two inches of drainage all over 
the bottom of the window-garden, as mentioned above, 
which runs off the superabundance into the drainage 
tins, which may thus, from time to time, be again emptied 
into the window-garden. These also evidently afford 
safety at nursery windows ; they are capable of being 
glazed wholly up the window, or partly up, as may be 
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seen in front of a house in Piccadilly, and they might 
be even heated by pipes, &c, &c.,but in all cases evi- 
dently the first point is to obtain a firm substructure and 
support. 

In this kind of iron window-garden I have had much 
success in raising plants and flowers from seed in the 
usual way, and also when bedded out, when they have 
thriven with marked luxuriance ; and this not only at 
my own house, but in some experimental receptacles in 
the Royal Horticultural Gardens last year, during which 
the same flowers flourished, without renewal, throughout 
the season, until late in the autumn, and although they 
were raised but a few feet from the ground, yet, from some 
unexplained cause, the growth and bloom of the plants 
and flowers in them was much superior to that of similar 
kinds near them, growing in the usual way in the 
earth. Whether this was owing to a greater amount of 
air getting to the roots of the plants in the window- 
gardens, and so stimulating them, I know not, but this 
difference of luxuriance, and continuance of bloom, wa« 
remarked by many. The plants in question were chiefly 
deutzia gracilis, heliotrope, pelargoniums, scarlet gera- 
niums, fuschias, genista, calceolarias and scented petunias, 
and gazania splendens. 

With early bulbs, in these window gardens, I have not 
had such marked success. Although they are in fair 
bloom now, they are little better or earlier than those 
in my garden below, and by no means show the same 
superiority as the geraniums and summer plants. This I 
attribute to their exposed and unprotected position during 
the winter, high in the air, and thus perhaps the same 
quality and airy situation which favours the later plants, 
acts adversely to the early ones. The window-garden, 
indeed, is attacked directly by frost below, in front, 
and at the sides, as well as at the surface of the contained 
earth ; and this year, with its alternations, has been a 
trying one. Next year, however, I mean to try matting 
closely these window-gardens below, and round the 
sides, the matting lapping over the top, so that on fine 
days it may be easily opened from the windows, to let in 
the air and sun to the plants, and I hope by this means 
that while I retain the advantage of their high and airv 
position for the bulbs, on the other hand I may shield them 
from the alternations of frost. 

It were easy, of course, to have the bulbs forwarded in 
a conservatory in pots, and then that they should be 
plunged in the earth of the window garden when the 
winter is over, but my aim has been to treat these recep- 
tacles legitimately as affording miniature gardens in all 
respects, without, however, of course, any prejudice to 
their being used in other ways as merely the receptacles of 
pots, as might be preferred by others. 

There would be no excuse for my attempting to enter 
in detail on other branches of raising plants and flowers 
beside those of which I have had individual, and perhaps 
novel experience. As regards, however, other facilities 
for city gardening for indoors as well as out, I cannot 
well treat the subject without allusion to them. Excel- 
lent information on these matters is to be found in two 
little books by MissMaling, entitled " Indoor plants, and 
how to grow them," and " Flowers and foliage for indoor 
plant cases ;" also in a manual on window-gardening by 
Mr. Eobert Fish ; and on the table you will see these 
illustrated by the various appliances arranged there. 

All the devices and graceful|arrangements, of which these 
are samples, are evidences of the increase of the love of 
flowers in the population generally, and the desire of im- 
provements in accommodating them, and fostering their 
growth either within or directly attached to houses ; and 
when in London we walk abroad, we see proofs as marked 
in the great improvements of our public parks in this re- 
spect, not only in the more courtly quarters of St. James's, 
Eegent's-park, Hyde-park, and Kensington-gardens, where 
we are so much indebted to Lord Llanover, Lord John 
Manners, the late Mr. Fitzroy, and Mr. Cowper, the 
present first commissioner, but they are equally visible in 



Battersea, and also in Victoria Park, where Mr. Preston, 
aided by various gentlemen, is forward in the development 
of the same taste. Nowhere, however, can a better dis- 
play be seen than at the Crystal Palace, where the genius 
of Sir Joseph Paxton has so well combined art and 
nature. In another direction from this great city, it 
is a delight to see its inhabitants enjoying the varied 
sources of interest and information in the Boyal Gardens 
at Kew, so much improved and improving under the 
scientific and refined taste of Sir William and Dr. 
Hooker ; and beside these are the Horticultural Gardens 
at Kensington and Chiswick, and the Boyal Botanic 
Gardens in Kegent's-park. But we need not travel so 
far a-field, at least, for an autumn show of flowers. 
Nothing can illustrate the prevalence of the love of 
flowers more than its penetration into the very citadel and 
temple of law itself. Not far from here, and in the heart 
of town, as you all know, is to be seen yearly a beautiful 
show of flowers in the Temple Gardens, chiefly chrysan- 
themums, under the management of Messrs. Broome and 
Dale, the Temple gardeners. 

Moreover, the smoke of London is lessening. The 
Thames is to be purified, and we are to have a Thames 
embankment, vieing, we trust, in beauty and magnificence 
with any river-side terraces in the world, and here we may 
well hope that our love for horticulture in connection with 
architecture, as indicated by Bacon, may find an adequate 
development, and the more the subject of the growth of 
flowers and plants in towns is winnowed, the better shall 
we be prepared to deal with it when it may come to us on 
this large scale. It has been suggested several times 
of late that this embankment and these terraces should be 
decorated by art ; so be it, but let Nature come in aa 
well to add her decorations, and the study of what plants 
and what flowers thrive best in cities, and under what 
treatment and at what elevations, is surely appropriate, 
when we have in prospect such a scope for the cul- 
ture of flowers en a large scale, as well as the planting and 
cultivation of such trees as best thrive in London — as the 
plane-tree, of which Lord Llanover had so many planted 
about London — a boon to future generations. 

Just now I mentioned elevation as favourable to the 
growth of flowers And plants in public places in cities, and 
I will now offer a few concluding remarks as to the 
same situation in smaller areas as regards domestic gar- 
dening. Window gardening is most valuable, evidently, 
where there is no other space for the purpose, and as 
affording to almost every one who has a window the op- 
portunity of horticulture on a limited scale. But in many 
localities, even without going far into the suburbs, there 
are small garden plots attached to the houses, and in 
alluding to them as part of my subject I cannot do better 
than follow Miss Maling's observations quoted above, in 
which mention is made of the great advantage which 
arose in her experience from giving elevation to the situa- 
tion of the plants. I have already mentioned what occur- 
red in the Horticultural Gardens from an elevation of only 
four feet, and I found the same advantage in my own, 
which is contracted and hedged round with walls and lime- 
trees. Here, also, I placed an iron receptacle the same 
height against the wall on ene side, in which I found mig- 
nonette grow much more freely than in the borders near, 
and a genista, especially, increased five-fold in the course of 
the season, during which it flowered continuously. This 
led me to the idea of a general raising of all the beds of a 
small contracted garden, so as to afford them a freer cir- 
culation of air and more sun. No doubt this is in some 
degree expensive, but in a small garden would be no great 
matter, and, I believe, would ensure the growth of plants 
and flowers in situations where they would not thrive at 
the usual level, for every foot of elevation gives an 
improved stratum of atmosphere. It is evident that some- 
thing of this treatment is seen in the planting and growth 
of flowers in large vases, and on trunks of trees sawn into 
blocks, and on rockwork ; but in these cases not at all 
the same amount of earth or equality of drainage is pro- 
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•vided for. In deep-rooted plants this plan would not be 
efficacious, probably, as they would hardly change their 
habits to suit this mode of culture ; but for most plants 
and flowers, such as are usually sown or bedded out 
in parterres, nine inches, or at most a foot, in 
depth of earth, with two inches of broken pots below 
for drainage, would be sufficient. The receptacles 
for these, whether of iron, terra-cotta, or masonry, 
would be nearly flat-bottomed and elevated on orna- 
mental standards ; and, having made some little 
sketches of the general effect, although too slight to be 
used as illustrations, I conceive that the elevation of all 
the parterres of a small garden in a regular pattern in 
this manner is capable of much elegance and convenience 
as well as advantage to the growth of the plants. It 
would probably be productive of some novel effects in ap- 
pearance, and would be without precedent, but so much the 
better for that. I have spoken of its convenience, which 
would be particularly the case as regards lady visitors and 
lady gardeners. The crinolines would then find ample space 
to sweep under the parterres instead of over them, as they 
often do to the detriment of the flowers, in a small gar- 
den, where the walks were not originally laid out in con- 
templation of that remarkable personal embellishment. 
As regards stooping also, it does away with the necessity 
of this either for sowing, planting, tending, or examining 
the flowers, and evidently their bloom and fragrance are 
more directly available. Mignonette, for instance, when 
placed in the ground, you would hardly perceive the 
scent of in walking by, but raise it some three or four 
feet, and let it grow there, and it will welcome you with 
its fragrance whenever you go near. Thus will you be 
better repaid for your care, and the plant will be much 
obliged to you. 

As it appears to me, this is a plan which might be well 
adopted in the suburbs, which the closer and loftier march 
of bricks and mortar is now invading in all directions, 
and the thus raising the parterres in this artificial 
manner a yard or so in elevation would be tantamount in 
effect upon the plants to removing them a mile or so into 
the country. I acknowledge that the building activity in 
my own neighbourhood gave rise to this idea in my mind, 
and although my little garden is by no means yet in the 
condition to require this general hoisting, yet I confess I 
hold it in reserve with some satisfaction for the possible 
time when I may think it expedient, for as far as I have 
tested the plan, 1 have found it to be attended with success. 

This whole subject of the treatment of flowers and 
plants in and about great cities is one fertile of ideas, and 
it does not appear of small interest even in respect to 
London itself, when we ask ourselves the question, " Of 
its three millions of inhabitants how large or how small 
a proportion love flowers, more or less?" I believe the pro- 
portion is very large that delight in flowers, ranging from 
infancy to age. I conceive, indeed, that we may be as 
yet but on the threshold of the treatment of facilities for 
domestic household gardening in cities, and I have little 
doubt that a few years will see us much advanced in this 
respect. I am rejoiced, therefore, to bring this subject 
before you in this room, and to be sensible that the few 
remarks I have offered on it are the furthest' possible 
removed from exhaustive, thus also giving the more 
room for the observations of others, which may pro- 
bably be more practical as well as more suggestive 
than my own. I have indeed confined my remarks 
chiefly to my own little experiences, which have 
mostly been in the direction of such kinds of treatment as 
might be available to the artizan with his two or three 
windows, or the invalid with his one ; in which cases a 
glimpse might be afforded as it were, of the country amid 
brick walls, lending a breath and sentiment of poetry to 
dwellings too apt to be prosaic. 

Having thus returned to my starting point, " the growth 
Of flowers and plants in cities," and the cheering adjunct 
it affords even to the insufficient dwellings of the 
poor, I cannot, perhaps, conclude my remarks more 



appropriately than by the quotation of some charm- 
ing lines by our nature-loving poet Cowper, which, 
although composed in the last century, are equally 
applicable in our great town now, and to the present 
subject. They occur at the end of the " Winter Evening." 
The poet says : — 

" The love of Nature's works 
Is an ingredient in the compound man, 
Infused at the creation of the kind ; 
And though the Almighty Maker has throughout 
Discriminated each from each, by strokes 
And touches of His hand, with so much art 
Diversified, that two were never found 
Twins at all points — yet this obtains in all 
That all discern a beauty in His works, 
And all can taste them : minds that have been formed 
And tutored with a relish more exact, 
But none without some relish, none unmoved. 
It is a flame that dies not even there 
Where nothing feeds it. Neither business, crowds, 
Nor habits of luxurious city life, 
Whatever else they smother of true worth 
In human bosoms, quench it or abate. 
The villas, with which London stands begirt 
Like a swarth Indian with his belt of beads, 
Prove it. A breath of unadulterate air, 
The glimpse of a green pasture, how they cheer 
The citizen, and brace his languid frame I 
Ev'n in the stifling bosom of the town 
A garden in which nothing thrives has charms 
That soothe the rich possessor; much consoled 
That here and there some sprigs of mournful mint, 
Of night-shade or valerian, grace the well 
He cultivates. These serve him with a hint 
That nature lives ; that sight-refreshing green 
Is still the livery she delights to wear, 
Though sickly samples of the exuberant whole. 
What are the casements lined with creeping herbs, 
The prouder sashes fronted with a range 
Of orange myrtle, or the fragrant weed 
The Frenchman's darling ? are they not all proofs 
That man, immured in cities, still retains 
His inborn unextinguishable thirst 
For rural scenes, compensating his loss 
By supplemental shifts, the best he may ? 
The most unfurnished with the means of life, 
And they that never pass their brickwall bounds 
To range the fields and treat their lungs with air, 
Yet feel the burning instinct : overhead 
Suspend their crazy boxes planted thick 
And watered duly. There the pitcher stands, 
A fragment, and the spoutless teapot there 
Sad witnesses how close-pent man regrets 
The country, with what ardour he contrives 
A peep at nature when he can no more." 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr.VARLET made some observations upon early method* 
of domestic floriculture which had come under his notice, 
and pointed out how the growth of confervas and other 
water plants converted hard water from a well into soft 
water, suitable for watering plants. 

Mr. Philip Palmes said the subject which Mr. Bell 
had introduced was one of great interest and importance 
to all who, from necessity or inclination, resided in large 
towns. As one of that class he had for many years at- 
tempted to make up for the want of a garden by resorting to 
the plan recommended in the paper. Living as he did with- 
in a few hundred yards from the spot on which they were 
assembled, he had not even the advantages of Mr. Bell's 
suburban garden, but, nevertheless, his attempts at flori- 
culture had been attended with very fair success. With 
regard to growing plants on the top of the house, he found 
that they were often killed by frost in the winter, and by 
the sun's heat in the summer. He might mention that, 
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perhaps, his most successful results had been obtained 
with currant trees, from which he had gathered crops on 
a small scale. He had also succeeded in growing some 
very creditable ferns, of which he had placed some speci- 
mens on the table. He stated these facts for the en- 
couragement of others ; if they failed in flowers they could 
fall back upon ferns, which were easily procured. He 
seldom visited a fresh spot in the country without bring- 
away some specimens ; and his collection (which con- 
tained many foreign ferns as well as British) amounted 
to nearly 700 plants. He also called attention to a plant 
well suited for window-culture — the Bryopkyllum caly- 
cinum, cultivated by his daughter within hi? residence. 
It was propagated from the leaf of the plant itself, and 
would grow to the height of three or more feet in a pan 
and glass shade. He should be happy to find that the 
results he had obtained led others to try the experiment. 

Mr. J. Bailey Denton could not allow the observations 
of the last speaker to pass without saying a word upon the 
growth of fruit trees under glass. From his own experi- 
ence he found that these might be successfully cultivated 
in London and the suburbs. Ho believed currant bushes 
would grow very well indeed under glass on the roofs of 
the London houses, and he was quite sure peaches and 
nectarines would do so ; he knew of no more interest- 
ing plant to cultivate under such circumstances than the 
peach, the bloom of which was very beautiful, and the 
fruit as it was developed still more interesting and agree- 
able. He had grown that plant in pots in his own garden, 
which was not a large one, and they succeeded very well, 
the trees having, in some instances, yielded as many as 
two score of peaches each. A more interesting sub- 
ject than this, he said, could hardly be introduced to 
urban populations, and he congratulated Mr. Bell on the 
able and agreeable manner in which he had brought it 
before them. 

Mr. G. F. Wilsov, F.B.S., said two or three years ago 
an article appeared in one of the periodicals, entitled 
" Orchards in Cheapside," in which the writer recom- 
mended growing fruit trees on the roofs of houses in the 
heart of London. With regard to the growth of plants 
in rooms, he wowld mention that he saw a very successful 
instance of that plan in a monastery at Einsiedeln, in 
Switzerland, where, in a plain whitewashed apartment, 
roots of ivy were planted at the four corners, and as they 
grew were trained up the walls and over the ceiling, the 
effect of which was very beautiful indeed. With regard 
to the promotion of this pursuit amongst soldiers, he 
thought it deserved attention. The Emperor of the 
French gave the greatest encouragement in this respect 
to his army in the camp at Chalons ; and when a regiment 
left the camp it was a regulation that the gardens they 
had cultivated should be broken up, so that the succeed- 
ing regiment had to start afresh with the cultivation of 
the plot allotted to them. 

Mr. Sowebby could confirm the statement made by Mr. 
Bell as to the beneficial effects of encouraging this branch 
of recreation among the working classes of towns. He 
had been a good deal concerned in workmen's flower 
shows, and could state that a marked improvement had 
taken place in the plants that were exhibited. In the 
first instance, the shows were very indifferent, but in two 
or three years a great improvement took place, not only 
in the variety of the specimens exhibited, but in the cul- 
tivation of the flowers. It was stated in the paper that 
the great drawbacks to the growth of plants in towns 
were high walls and confined spaces, where it was said 
the atmosphere was vitiated and was not favourable to 
the vitality of the plants. To obviate this, Mr. Bell had 
recommended that the flower-beds should be elevated 
considerably above the ground. Undoubtedly that was a 
good plan, and he apprehended it was to be adopted 
principally for the sake of getting more light and sun- 
shine. He believed the greater luxuriance of plants in 
the country was not so much owing to the better state of 
the air as to the large amount of light and sunshine 



which they obtained there. He would mention that one 
important element of success in house floriculture consisted 
in keeping the leaves of the plants free from the deposits 
of soot and dust to which they were subject in large 
towns. The leaves being the lungs of the plant, its 
vitality in a great measure depended upon perfect 
freedom of respiration, without which vegetable life 
could not be maintained any more than animal life. 

Mr. Slack said after forty years' experience as a " roof 
gardener " he believed he was approaching to something 
like success. He began by adding a dormer to the garret 
in which he slept during the summer months ; he then 
added other dormers, till he had produced what was prac- 
tically a glass roof. He wished the meeting to under- 
stand that he had not adopted that plan entirely with a 
view to floriculture, but an additional inducement was the 
opportunity it afforded of enjoying a pure atmosphere. 
Mr. Slack having described the method by which he had 
proceeded in converting his roof into a greenhouse, ex- 
pressed his opinion that flowers and fruits might be grown 
to a very large extent on roofs throughout London. His 
own efforts, he said, had been chiefly devoted to the cul- 
tivation of the grape vine, in which he had proceeded by 
different stages and on a gradually increasing scale until 
he had succeeded in producing grapes which had as- 
tonished all who saw them. On one occasion he had 
gathered as many as fifty bunches of a size and quality 
that bore favourable comparison with those grown under 
circumstances commonly thought more congenial, namely, 
in the hot-houses of the wealthy. His success had been 
gradual, but by perseverance in his plans he had arrived 
at results which were highly interesting and satisfactory, 
proving as they did that the system was capable of being 
carried out on a large scale throughout the whole of Lon- 
don, very much to the delight of those who had a taste 
for such matters. 

Mr. Wentwobth Scott said it was a popular fallacy 
to imagine that the presence of plants and flowers in a 
sleeping apartment was unhealthy. It had been asserted 
that plants at night, when deprived of the influence of 
the sun's rays, gave out carbonic acid gas, but this was 
not the case. The fact was that plants, under such cir- 
cumstances, gave out oxygen, but to a less extent than 
when exposed to daylight. 

Mr. Broome (of the Temple Gardens) expressed the 
pleasure with which he had listened to the excellent 
paper of Mr. Bell, who, he said, had shown himself a good 
gardener, in the various and clever expedients he had 
adopted for the gratification of his taste in these matters. 
There was one feature in this subject which he (Mr. 
Broome) thought specially important, that was encouraging 
floriculture among the working classes of large towns. He 
had himself had the satisfaction of assisting in the estab- 
lishment of no fewer than twenty-four floricultural socie- 
ties in various parts of London and the neighbourhood, 
and he had been much gratified by the good results that 
had ensued from them. These societies numbered from 
100 to 120 members each, and exhibitions were held 
twice a-year. The effects, in a moral and social point of 
view, were most remarkable ; as it was shown that in 
proportion as a taste for floriculture prevailed among the 
working classes, their habits and morals became improved. 
Besides, the love of flowers was imparted to their families, 
the result of which, he thought, was to be found in the 
fact that amongst the hundreds of thousands of visitors 
to the Temple Gardens, including a vast number of 
children, he very seldom had occasion to complain of any 
act of spoliation or injury. The societies to which he 
had alluded gave rise to a friendly and generous rivalry 
amongst their members in the production of the best 
flowers, and occasionally some of the members gave short 
lectures on various matters of natural history to their 
brethren. Having witnessed the satisfactory results 
which had obtained among the working classes from 
the encouragement of a taste for flowers, he had 
lately gone a step lower in the social scale, and had 
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turned his attention to ragged schools. He had 
presented a large quantity of flower roots to one of these 
schools in Clerkenwell, and had been astonished to find 
how well they were grown, showing the evidences of care- 
ful culture. With respect to shrubs and plants in London 
he found that what most injuriously affected vegetation 
was draughts. In parts of the Temple-gardens, where 
there were keen draughts, the trees and flowers died off. 
He had experienced more mischief from those draughts 
than from the smoke of London. In addition to the 
plants mentioned by Mr. Bell, as suitable for urban culti- 
vation, he might mention the rhododendron. Bulbous 
plants, too, would grow well if care were taken to plant 
them sufficiently early. Crocuses, hyacinths, &c, should 
be planted at the latter end of September, to ensure good 
blowing in early spring. From not having planted his 
crocuses sufficiently early last year, he was now almost 
entirely without those blooms. With regard to that 
great public favourite, the chrysanthemum, he would re 
mark that there was scarcely a window or house top 
throughout the whole of London where that really 
beautiful plant might not, with a moderate amount of 
attention, be successfully grown. 

The Chairman remarked that undoubtedly Mr. 
Broome's practice as well as his precepts led them all to 
feel that there were very few flowers that were more in- 
teresting to the denizens of cities and towns than the 
chrysanthemum. When they observed the -wonderful 
variety in colour, and the extraordinary advance that had 
been made in the growth of that flower, it was not a 
matter of surprise that it had become so general a favour- 
ite in cities. They must all have felt that a visit to the 
Temple Gardens during the season of the chrysanthemums 
was a real gratification, as it was, in fact, almost the only 
bright spot in London during that gloomy period of the 
year. That flower was a great favourite with the lawyers; 
whether it had any peculiar charms for ,the legal mind he 
could not say, but it was remarkable that many members 
of that profession grew that flower in their small gar- 
dens in town, and took a special interest in watching its 
growth. An observation had been made, that very little 
reference had been made in the paper to fruit-trees. 
From the title this was hardly to be expected. The 
paper was intended to be chiefly devoted to floriculture, 
and he was sure the meeting would feel that this subject 
had furnished matter, under Mr. Bell's able treatment, 
for a very interesting paper. Undoubtedly the interest of 
flowers was equal to that of any branch of natural history. 
They appealed to the educated mind as well as to the 
artistic mind ; but they appealed also to the humblest 
mind. The poor man experienced as much pleasure in 
the floral beauties developed in his small garden, or on his 
window-sill or house-top, as the rich man experienced 
in his large gardens and conservatories. Undoubtedly the 
influence of floriculture upon the human mind was most 
healthy, whether it was in the humble garden of the cot- 
tager, or in the spacious conservator}' of the rich, wherever 
the mind could hold communion with flowers, their influ- 
ence could not fail to be beneficial and elevating. They 
must have been struck in the exhibition that took place 
at the Agricultural Hall last year, by seeing how numer- 
ous were the small specimens of natural history ex- 
hibited, showing that the working men must have spent 
many leisure hours in the fields collecting them. But it 
was not by the healthy alone that the beneficial influence 
of flowers upon the mind was experienced. It was his 
lot frequently to visit the wards of an hospital, where 
he had seen the handful of fresh flowers brought to 
the bedside of the sick, and how cheering they were 
to the suffering patient. Again, in those afflictions 
which resulted in the loss of the mental faculties, 
they found that there was still a lingering love of the 
beauties of nature as presented in the form of flowers, 
even where scarcely any other interest remained. They 
could not over-estimate the healthy influence of the pro- 
motion of this taste, especially among the populations of 



large towns, for when they looked at the courts and 
alleys in which a large portion of the working classes 
were cooped up, they could not but recognise how large a 
source of enjoyment was open to them in being able to 
produce at their windows some beautiful, though simple, 
specimens of country flowers. He had now to ask the 
meeting to authorise him in their name to thank Mr. 
Bell for his very interesting paper, on which he had 
evidently bestowed much labour, evidencing as it did 
the affectionate interest with which he regarded the 
subject of floriculture. He trusted none would leave the 
room without feeling they had spent a couple of very 
pleasant, and, he hoped, improving hours, in considering 
this very interesting topic. 

The vote of thanks having been passed, 

Mr. Bell, in acknowledging the lcind reception given to 
his paper, said his own shortcomings had been in great 
measure supplied, and his incompleto remarks supple- 
mented by what had passed during the discussion. He 
was very glad the idea he entertained of greenhouses on 
roofs had been actually carried into effect, and he thought 
the raising of the parterres would be equally successful 
when put into practice. 

The following articles were exhibited in illustration of 
Mr. Bell's paper : — A case, invented by Miss Maling, for 
the growth of indoor plants; Wardian and Waltonian 
cases, contributed by Messrs. Barr and Sugden and Mr. 
Philip Palmer ; vases and other ornamental receptacles 
for flowers, of Messrs. Minton's manufacture, contributed 
by Messrs. Goode ; and from the Messrs. Copeland, contri- 
buted by the firm ; similar receptacles ornamented with 
Messrs. Maw & Co.'s tiles, contributed by Messrs. W. B. 
Simpson and Son ; a variety of receptacles for flowers, 
by the firm of Messrs. Hooper and Co. ; also various 
contrivances in wire for orchids and other plants, by Mr. 
Holliday, of Notting-hill. Specimens of self-supporting 
iron window gardens, manufactured by the Coalbtookdale 
Company, were also shown. 

The thanks of the Society are due to the various con- 
tributors. 



framings at InsiMons* 

Nottingham Mechanics' Institution. — The twenty- 
seventh annual report, adopted at the general meeting of 
members, Jan. 30, 1865, says that the resources of the 
Institution have been augmented by a considerable addi- 
tion of members, whilst the elementary classes are gradu- 
ally attracting a large number of students. The number 
of works in the library is 6,921, and the number of issues 
during the year amounted to 33,583 ; 397 volumes have 
been purchased, 27 presented, and 44 vols, of periodicals 
bound — making a total of 450. Among the lectures de- 
livered were " Chemistry of the Breakfast Table," by 
Dr. Gardner ; " On Hood," by Mr. W. Bowton; " Mo- 
dern Society," by Mr. Edmund Yates; "Thackeray's 
'Vanity Fair,'" by Mr. George Dawson, M.A. ; "How 
the English Language was formed," by Kev. A. J. D. 
D'Orsey, B.D. With regard to the classes, that for French 
has mustered an average attendance of thirty students, 
being an increase of two on the last year. The average 
attendance in the German class has been eleven. At the 
close of the session for 1863 4 several members of the 
chemistry class obtained prizes and testimonials from the 
Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council 
on Education. Dr. Wilson has reorganized the class, and 
the number of students is sixty-three. Dr. Wilson has 
also organized a class for the study of Animal and Human 
Physiology. This class, so far, is both popular and suc- 
cessful, being attended by forty-nine students. The dis- 
cussion class has been discontinued. The chess class con- 
tinues in the same flourishing state, numbering seventy- 
four members. The singing class progresses most satis- 
factorily, and musters between sixty and seventy pupils. 
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The number of ordinary members is 1,020; of honorary 
122; and of life honorary 85, making a total of 1,227. 
The whole exterior of the building has been thoroughly 
repaired, at an expenditure of about £110. The Com- 
mittee have under consideration plans for improving the 
Large Hall, by the erection of a gallery, to accommodate 
330 persons? The estimated cost is about £550. Mr. 
B. B. Henson, who has very ably discharged the duties of 
'Finance Secretary for ten years, retires from that office. 
The Committee and members heartily thank him for his 
services. He will be succeeded by Mr. John Thorpe, who 
has been a member of the Committee for some years. The 
Naturalist s' Society have improved the Museum during the 
year, and some valuable specimens have been presented. 
About 6,000 visits have b? en paid to the Museum — 4,000 
by the public, and 2,000 by the members of the Mechanics' 
Institution. The receipts, in this department, including 
a balance of £27 19s. 5d., amount to £60 Os. Id., and 
the payments to £56 3s. 7d., leaving a balance in hand of 
£3 16s. 6d. The general balance-sheet of the Institution 
shows that the receipts amounted to £792, and that there 
is a balance in hand of £114 7s. 



NATIONAL MEMORIAL OF THE PRINCE 
CONSORT. 

The following is an abstract of the receipts and expen- 
diture of the Central Executive Committee, appointed at 
a meeting held at the house of the Society of Arts, to 
promote a national memorial to the Prince Consort : — 

To cash received — 
Subscriptions from her Majesty's privy 

purse £550 

„ the Colonies 6,912 19 7 

„ Great Britain 7,142 4 11 

Interest on investments 504 11 4 



£15,109 15 10 



By purchase of Consols, &c £13,123 4 4 

By brokerage 8 7 

By advertising 789 5 

By printing 615 13 11 

Bysalaries 284 11 6 

By postage 232 11 

Bysondries 18 17 3 



By balance of cash in hand., 



£15,072 10 
37 5 10 



£15,109 15 10 

Approved at a meeting of the central executive com- 
mittee, the 18th day of March, 1865. Ordered that the 
balance in the hands of the treasurers be paid to the credit 
of the trustees, appointed by her Majesty, viz. : — Viscount 
Torrington, Colonel the Hon. Sir Charles Phipps, K.C.B., 
and Sir Alexander Spearman, Baronet ; into whose names 
the above-mentioned stock has been transferred. 

Fbedbbiok Byng, Chairman. 



PORTUGUESE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

The programme and regulations for the International 
Exhibition (already noticed in the Journal) have now 
been published. The directors of the Oporto Crystal 
Palace Company and the Exhibition Committee have 
fixed Monday, the 21st of August, 1865, :s the opening 
day. Every article produced or obtained by human in- 
dustry in all countries will be admitted to the Exhibition, 
and classified under one of the four following great divi- 
sions : — 1st. Raw materials and their immediate transfor- 
mations; 2nd, Machinery: 3rd. Manufactures; 4th. Fine 
Arts. These four divisions comprehend 45 classes, a 
classification similar to that employed in former interna- 
tional exhibitions. Photography is included in the 4th 



division. The general exhibition will occupy tho prin- 
cipal nave and aisles of the Oporto Crystal Palace. For 
the tine art department suitable picture galleries are pro- 
vided in the body of the building. The machinery will 
be placed in the annexe — a temporary iron building. 
The space available for exhibition, and exclusive of 
offices of all kinds, is in the nave, galleries, and 
aisles of the main building, about 47,400 square feet ; 
in the principal or machinery annexe, 30,000 feet ; 
and in the smaller rectangular annexe, 9,250 feet. No 
rent will be charged to exhibitors during the time ap- 
pointed for the exhibition. Rough counters and wall 
space will be provided gratuitously. All goods and arti- 
cles for the Exhibition must be delivered at the building 
free of any charge to the company, and at the risk of the 
exhibitor, the reception of them commencing on Monday, 
the 15th of May next, and none will be received after the 
31st of July. The most effectual means will be taken, in 
combination with the civil authorities, to guard against 
fire and protect the property of the exhibitors ; but the 
committee cannot be responsible for losses by fire or rob- 
bery, accident, or damage of any kind. The usual regu- 
lations as to the non-admission of organic substances liable 
to decomposition, and of phosphorus, gunpowder, and all 
detonating substances, have been made. Spirits or alcohol, 
acids, corrosive salts, and substances of a highly inflam- 
mable nature, will only be admitted by special written 
permission, and must be held in well-secured glass vessels, i 
containing not more of any of those liquid substances than 
half an imperial pint each ; and these are to be placed in 
trays of lead or gutta percha, large enough to hold the 
contents of the glass vessels should a breakage occur. 
Substances liable to give an offensive smell must be pro- 
perly enclosed in air-tight cases ; also all substances 
liable to melt. 

All articles exhibited will be classified without regard 
to nationality ; but in each class the objects exhibited by 
one nation may be placed together. Any exhibitor whose 
goods can properly be placed together will be at liberty to 
arrange such goods in his own way, provided his arrange- 
ment is compatible with the general scheme of the Exhi- 
bition, and the convenience of exhibitors. Prices of articles 
exhibited may be affixed in all the divisions. These prices 
are obligatory, under the penalty of immediate exclusion 
from competition, and loss of all prizes. Exhibitors can- 
not remove their goods, or substitute others for them, 
during the period of the Exhibition, without the permis- 
sion of the committee. Exhibitors may employ assistants 
under the usual regulations. Free admission, within cer- 
tain limits, will be given to exhibitors. Steam and water , 
power will be supplied gratuitously. Besides making ar- 
rangements for showing machinery in motion, and illus- 
trating it by processes, the committee will reserve space 
(if early application is made) for the exhibition of such 
processes of manufacture as can be carried on without 
danger to the rest of the Exhibition. 

All intending exhibitors must state whether they are 
the designers, inventors, manufacturers, importers, or pro- 
ducers of the articles they propose to exhibit. 

Exhibitors must insure their own goods, should they 
desire this security. 

In forwarding the goods th*,exhibitors will have to 
send with the same a memorandum in duplicate, stating 
the name and Christian name of exhibitor (or firm), the 
address, the number and weight of the packages, and the 
description of the articles with the price of each. Qn 
application by exhibitors, empty packing-cases will be 
warehoused up to the end of 1865 at a fixed scale of 
charges. Distinctive labels will be attached to such goods 
as are intended for sale, the price of which will be en- 
tered in a book, kept by an officer of the Company, through 
whom all sales are to be made. 

No copies, drawings, or photographs of any of tho 
works of art will be allowed to bo taken without the pre- 
vious consent of their respective owners. The empty 
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packing-cases of the fine arts class will be warehoused at 
the Committee's charge. No exhibitor iu the fine arts 
class can obtain a prize, not being the author of the exhi- 
bited work. _ At the close of the exhibition a permanent 
gallery for pictures, &c, will be formed, and artists and 
others may leave their works on view. 

In regard to foreign goods admitted to the exhibition, 
the exhibition building will be considered as a custom- 
house store, under convenient regulations proposed by the 
Government. 

To make the exhibition more complete and attractive 
there will be held, from the 5th to the 13th October, an 
agricultural show of living animals and plants. This show 
will constitute— in relation to the International Exhibi- 
tion—a supplementary and temporary class of the 1st 
division. This class will include cattle, horses, sheep, 
pigs, poultry, bees, silkworms, open-air plants, greenhouse 
plants, stove plants, fruits, and vegetables. 

Medals and certificates of merit will be awarded in all 
the divisions and classes, according to the decision of a 
mixed international jury, partly appointed by the Council 
of the exhibition, and partly elected by foreign exhibitors. 
Each class will have an especial jury, except where seve- 
ral classes have a natural connection, and are slightly re- 
presented, then one jury may adjudicate on a group of 
several. The president of each jury will be appointed 
by the Grand Council ; but vice-presidents and reporters 
in each class shall be elected by the members of the re- 
spective jury, as mentioned in a former number. Mr. P. 
L. Bimmonds has been appointed London manager, from 
whom forms and all information may be obtained, at the 
house-of the Society of Arts. Messrs. Ivens and Son, of 
Crutched Friars, are appointed shipping agents. 



line $rts. 



Paris Annual Exhibition op Fine Abts. — As the 
readers of the Journal are aware, the jury charged with 
the selection of the works for exhibition, and alto with 
the distribution of the prizes, is elected by the whole body 
of artists who have received any kind of recompense at 
former exhibitions. The list of the artists selected for 
the jury of the present year shows that the recent reforms 
introduced by the Government in the system of fine art 
education are popular with the artists ; the names that 
stand first on the jury for painting and drawing being 
those of the three professor's of the new school of Fine 
Arts— Cabanel, Pils, and GerOme. Of these M. Cabanel 
only is a member of the Academy of the Beaux Arts, 
which is directly opposed to the new governmental ar- 
rangements ; of the other members of the jury, two or 
three are members of the Academy. M. Meissonier, who, 
with two other well-known artists, is elected as supple- 
mentary, is also of the Academy. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that these selections are also greatly in- 
fluenced by personal feeling as well as by professional 
opinion. The important fact is that the juries thus 
elected by the whole body of honoured artists are not 
only with respect to painting, but in the other branches 
of the fine arts, pevhapsas well selected as possible. AH 
tKe works sent in for exhibition were received by the 20th 
of the present month, and the number is at least as large 
as it was last year. The coming exhibition may be ex- 
pected to include between three and four thousand paint, 
ings and other works of art. There is one circumstance 
which tended to increase the number of applications this 
year, namely, the expectation that, in consequence of the 
great International Exhibition of l'aris in 1867, there 
will bo no fine art exhibition in 18G6. The salon of 
the present year is expected to be beyond the average; 
an immense number of excellent works havo been sent in, 
but, at the same time, there is no one work which has yet 
attracted the on Hits of the artistic world of Paris. M. 



Cabanel, the poetic painterof the Florentine Poet, ofVenus, 
and other well-known works, has sent a portrait of the 
Emperor; and M. Ge"rome, instead of a Csesar or a Phryne, 
contributes a Reception of the Siamese Ambassadors by 
the Emperor. The exhibition opens, as usual, on the 
1st of May. 

Monument to Claude Lobrain. — The King of 
Bavaria has ordered a statue of the great painter to bo 
placed, at his own special cost, on an elevation in the 
environs of Munich. The formal inauguration of the 
work is to take place in the month of May. 

ftetmfacta. 

<» 

Industrial Exhibitions. — An act of parliament 
received the royal assent on Monday last for the protection 
of inventions and designs at industrial exhibitions. The 
Board of Trade may certify " Industrial Exhibitions," and 
the exhibition of inventions and designs at such places is 
not to prejudice patent rights or registration. 

The Dublin International Exhibition. — On Monday 
last an act of parliament received the royal assent for the 
protection of inventions and designs at the Dublin Exhibi- 
tion, to bo held during the present year. 

Corn Sugar.— The Buffalo (United States) Commercial 
states that the parties interested in the recent diecovery of 
sugar to be manufactured from corn are actively engaged 
in making preparations for the extensive manufacture of 
sugar by the new method, and that they will shortly be 
prepared to put the new staple upon the market. 

Ancient Paper.— The Header says that Mr. Toulmin 
Smith, in examining a mass of rolls at the Record Office, 
dated 1388, made the discovery that linen paper was thus 
early used in Eugland. The quality is peculiar, and is 
apparently an imitation of the texture of vellum. Mr. 
Smith, who has carefully examined the paper under the 
microscope, believes that he has found out the secret of its 
manufacture. It is as durable as vellum, and after five 
hundred years of very bad treatment, it has proved itself 
to be equally valuable for the preservation of public 
records. This discovery raises the question as to the date 
of the first paper manufactured in England. 

Iron and Steel Exports. — It is a remarkable fact 
that while our exports of iron and wrought steel amounted 
to 1,494,630 tons last year, as compared with 1,640,949 
tons in 1863, the value of last year's exports was 
£13,214,294, against £13,150,936 in 1863. It cannot be 
said that any material advance has been made in our ex- 
ports since 1 857. This is to be attributed to the stationary 
and, in fact, diminished demand for railway iron, in con- 
sequence of the progress now made with the great India 
lines and the substitution, in part, of Belgian for English 
railway iron in Spain. 



dmmxtL 

♦ 

The Herbing Fisheby.— An account of the Dutch 
fishery in 1863 appears in the " Annales du Commerce 
Ext6iieur," published by the French Government. The 
herring fishery of Holland, as regards the salt and dried 
fish trade, is falling off, the number of boats having 
diminished from 97 in 1859 to 86 in 1863. The ex- 
portation of herrings in ban-els amounted to 35,089 tons, 
of which 21,000 were sent to Germany, more than 5,000 
to Belgium, 1,450 to Russia, 3,891 to Hanover, Bremen, 
and the other free cities, 709 to the Scandinavian states, 
and 2,219 tons to the United States. The above total 
included, however, 16,699 tons imported, of which 15,993 
tons were from Great Britain. Fishing for the fresh 
hewing trade occupied 179 boats, which delivered iu the 
market more than 38J millions of fish, valued at nearly 
£40,000, the average price being about 18s; 4d. per 1,000. 
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The general decline in the sea fish trade of Holland is 
attributed to the ardent rivalry of the Scotch fisheries. 
Belgium is the largest customer to Holland ; in 1863 she 
is reported to have purchased 30 millions of salted herrings, 
and 1,362 tons of fresh sea fish. 

Trade with Mexico. — The exports of coal to Mexico 
amounted in 1859 to 3,111 tons; in 1860 to 1,965 tons; 
in 1861 to 4,566 tons; in 1862 to 12,776 tons; and in 
1863 to 8,412 tons. The exports of wrought and un- 
wrought iron to that country experienced great expansion, 
in 1863 having amounted to 8,868 tons, against 695 tons 
in 1862, 721 tons in 1861, 887 tons in 1860, and 271 tons 
in 1859. The value of the steam engines exported to 
Mexico in 1863 was £795, against £2,072 in 1862, and 
£58 in 1861. The value of other machinery, sent in the 
same direction in 1863, was £15,406, against £8,1 64 in 
1862, and £7,308 in 1861. 

Importation op Iron Ore into England. — An 
important fact, says the Journal de Rouen, which it is 
well to note, is the importation into England of iron ore 
from the port of Cherbourg, and brought from mines in 
the vicinity of that port. It appears that an annual sup- 
ply of 18,000 tons has been contracted for between the 
proprietors of the mines and certain ironmasters of Swan- 
sea. 

Artificial Fecundation of Cereals. — The Minister 
of the French Imperial household issued a commission 
some time since to examine into the system of cultivation 
and artificial fecundation recommended by M. Daniel 
Hool'breuk. The method of effecting the latter object 
was by means of a line, to which a deep fringe of woollen 
or other material was attached ; this was drawn along 
the heads of the wheat or other grain, at the moment 
when the pollen was ripe, and it was supposed, would 
facilitate its diffusion and adhesion. The first portion 
only of the report has been presented, which announces 
that the experiments made on the imperial farm and in 
other places have not produced the promised results. 



Mams. 

* 

Revenue of Victoria. — The returns for the year 
ending the 81st December are as follows : — The 
actual amount received into the Treasury during the 
twelve months amounted to £2,847,295 5s. 9d., which, 
as compared with the estimated revenue of £2,973,000, 
showed a deficiency on the year of £125,704 14s. 3d. 
The principal deficiencies have been in the income de- 
rived from public works, and in the territorial revenue. 
In the former it amounted to £63,824 13s. 3d., and in the 
latter to £84,067 16s. Id. As compared with the 
previous year, however, the revenue for 1864 exhibits an 
increase of £129,413 18s. 2d. The financial condition 
of the colony, therefore, appears to be satisfactory, as it is 
more than probable that when the whole of the revenue 
for 1864 has been collected the Treasury estimate will be 
realised. 

Gold in Victoria.— The total shipments of gold 
during the year 1864 were 1,686,549 ounces, the produce 
of this colony, and 234,913 ounces the produce of New 
Zealand. The annual decrease in the yield of gold is 
steadily maintained, being 77,487 ounces, or 5 per cent., 
exactly the same rate as in the previous year. The in- 
telligence from the gold fields is satisfactory. 

South Australian Statistics. — The population of 
this colony is now about 150,000 persons ; the total value 
of the imports, during 1864. was £2,412,931 ; and the 
total value of the exports, £3,305,545. The public revenue 
during the same year amounted to £766,635 16s. 10d., 
and the expenditure to £612,078 8s. 7d., there being in 
the hands of the treasurer, on the 31st December, a total 
balance of nearly a quarter of a million. The receipts from 
customs, as well as from land sales, showed a large in- 
crease, and the revenue generally was in a most flourish- 
ing condition. 



Land in South Australia. — The sales of Crown lands 
by public auction and private contract, from the com- 
mencement of the year 1864 to December 22, were as 
follows : — 

Public auction, 136,063 acres sold for £178,981 15 
Private contract, 89,511 „ „ 90,247 



Total 



225,574 



£269,228 15 



A comparative statement of the sales of Crown lands by 
public auction during the corresponding periods of the 
years 1859 to 1863 inclusive, shows the average of the 
five years was 109,099 acres, sold for £144,138. The in- 
crease in 1864 over 1863 is 81,984 acres, and in value 
£41,883. 

Salmon in Victoria appear to be progressing favour- 
ably, and the salmon fry in the Eiver Badger are said to 
be in good health, and rapidly increasing in size. The 
news from the breeding ponds in New Norfolk, Tasmania, 
is favourable. The salmon and the trout have grown 
rapidly, and it is now believed that the fish are thoroughly 
acclimatised, and that the waters of Tasmania are almost 
as well suited to the breeding of the fish as their own 
native rivers. 

Communication with North Australia. — Mr. Dun- 
can Mclntyre, and a friend, with three blacks, succeeded 
in accomplishing the journey, overland, from the Darling 
to the Gulf of Carpentaria, and back. This successful 
passage confirms the discovery made by Burke, that there 
is a practicable road, not only for men and horses, but 
for stock, right across the centre of the continent, and 
there can now be no doubt that nearly the whole of the 
interior of this vast island continent is habitable, and fit 
for the use of man. Even the stony desert of Sturt, so 
long a terror to bushmen, and a puzzle to geographers, is 
now shown to be for the most part a splendid sheep 
country. Northward of that, to the coast range, Mr. 
Mclntyre found beautiful rolling downs, well watered 
and timbered. A permanent water supply exists through- 
out the entire route. 

Railways in New South Wales. — The last of the 
contracts on the Southern Extension, which will carry the 
railway into the town of Glenburn, has been taken. The 
line will be twenty-six and a-half miles in length, and 
will comprise some very heavy works. Trial surveys have 
been taken of the country between Moama and Denili- 
quin. It is intended by the Government shortly to sell 
some of the land in that district, and it is also in contem- 
plation to form a railway line in continuation of that 
from Melbourne to Echuca. In the event of the railways 
of this colony being connected with those of Victoria, a diffi- 
culty will be presented by the difference of guage — the 
English guage of 4 ft. 8J in. being adopted on the rail- 
ways in this colony, and the Msh guage of 5 ft. 3 in. 
being adopted on the Victorian lines. 



«— — 

Constant Troyon, the well-known painter of animals 
and landscapes, died on the 20th March. He was born at 
Sevres, in the year 1810, and passed a portion of his 
youth in the Imperial China Works there, in painting on 
porcelain ; but a few years of study under Riocreux, and 
several excursions into various parts of Fiance, made him 
change his course to that in which he gained such a well- 
deserved reputation. He commenced exhibiting in 1833. 
Amongst his earliest pictures are a " Fete at Sevres " and 
a " Corner of the Park of Saint Cloud ; " but it was not 
till 1841 that a " View in Brittany" brought him into 
public notice. From this time he continued to gather 
all the laurels that the fine-art authorities of Paris had to 
bestow. He took the first-class medal at the public 
exhibitions three times, if not more, and was finally 
decorated with the Cross of the Legion of Honour. The 
number of his works must be very considerable, for he was 
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an indefatigable labourer. He represented nature animate 
and inanimate, in all her forms, and he united in a very 
unusual degree the powers of both a landscape and animal 
painter. One or more of his works are to be seen in the 
gallery of the Luxembourg, but perhaps his most remark- 
able production is a picture, exhibited four or five years 
since in Paris, representing a flock of sheep being driven 
to market in the early morning. At one time he 
was threatened with blindness, and a few months since 
a worse calamity overtook him, and he was confined in a 
maison de sante. lie recovered his reason, but not his 
health, and he owed the few comforts of his latter 
days to a more fortunate brother artist, who enabled 
Troyon's mother to soothe the last few months of the 
painter's life in their own home. There is no French 
painter known who can take up Troyon's palette. His 
style was essentially different from that of Rosa Bonheur 
and her brother, and his landscapes exhibited that 
intimacy with and fidelity to nature which is not at all 
common with French artists. 

Karl Kiss, the sculptor, so well known by his " Ama- 
zon" in the Exhibition of 1851, was found dead in his bed 
at his residence at Berlin on Friday, the 24th of March. 
He had suffered for some time from congestion of blood to 
the head, and had been long resident at Karlsbad for the 
benefit of the medicinal waters. The deceased professor, 
who was a Silesian by birth, was a member of the Berlin 
Academy of Arts. 



ifofes. 



Institution of Naval Architects. — The ordinary 
meetings for 1865 will be held in the great room of the 
Society of Arts, on Thursday morning next, at 12, and 
evening at 7 o'clock ; Friday morning at 12, and evening 
at 7 o'clock ; and on Saturday morning at 12. 

The Cologne Exhibition of the agricultural pro- 
ducts of all nations stands adjourned to the 2nd of June, 
and will remain open from that date till the same day 
of the following month. The avowed object of the ad- 
journment is to give English and French exhibitors the 
benefit of the new commercial treaty. 

Industrial Exhibition. — The Society for Improving 
the Condition of the Labouring Classes have organised 
an industrial exhibition of the production of the in- 
habitants of model houses, which will be opened on 
Tuesday, April 4, at the lower room. St. Martin's Hall, 
Long-acie, at two o'clock, when the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
K.G., &c, will preside. 

Agricultural Meetings. — Between this and June 
the following agricultural societies will hold meetings : — 
On the 3rd April, the Botley Agricultural Society, at 
Botley. On the 17th, the Royal Dublin Society holds 
its spring meeting at Dublin, lasting four days. On the 
21st, the Wharfdale Agricultural Society, at Otley. The 
Ayrshire Agricultural Society, at Ayr, May 15. On 
the 16th May, the Stettin International Agricultural 
Exhibition, lasting till the 21st. On the 25 h, the 
Royal Cornwall Agricultural Society, at Falmouth, for 
two days. June 3, the Royal Hungarian Agricultural 
Show, at Pesth, closing on the 7th. June 5, the Bath 
and West of England Agricultural Society's meeting, at 
Hereford, for four days. On the 6th, the Essex Agricul- 
tural Society's meeting, at Brentwood. On the 6th, the 
Guernsey Royal Agricultural Society, at the Cattle Fair 
Field. On the 14th, the Oxford and Banbury Agricul- 
tural Society's meeting, at Oxford. On the 16th, the 
Norfolk Agricultural Society's meeting, at Norwich ; and 
on the 30th June, the Bedford Agricultural Society's 
meeting, at Bedford. 



♦ 

Preservation op Food. — Sir, — In the question of 
South American beef, be it understood that charqui, or 



jerked beef, is one thing, iasajo, or salted beef, is another. 
Chargui is muscular fibre, without fat, cut into thin flakes 
or strips, and dried rapidly by sun heat — i.e,, the watery 
portion expelled by a hot and dry atmosphere, when it 
attains to the condition of glue, and will, if kept dry, 
last for a long period, though mites may be engendered 
in it like cheese. It does not lose its flavour in the pro- 
cess, and the mode of cooking is not by soaking, but by 
heating over the fire and pounding to shreds in a mortar 
to the condition of sausage-meat, and mixing with oil, 
onions, pepper, or other seasoning matter. A fortiori it 
will make nourishing soup, and there is no loss of nutri- 
ment by chemical change, as in salting. Tasajo is " an- 
other guess" kind of thing, prepared in climates where 
the air is not dry enough to take up the moisture of the 
flesh. So in Buenos Ayres and Monte Video fat and lean 
are cut into thin flakes, dipped in brine, and partially 
dried. This is sent to Brazil and the West Indies as a 
relish for the vegetable food of negroes, much like salt 
herrings, and the Salter the better. But if this material 
be kept long the fat decomposes and becomes rancid. The 
muscular fibre loses most of its power of nutrition, and 
the fat becomes absolutely loathsome, save possibly to a 
Russian, who, it is said, prefers a rancid tallow candle to 
a fresh one, as an article of food. Hearing so much of 
South American beef lately imported as a cheap article 
of food, and remembering my old friend charqui, I was 
induced to procure some, and gave directions for cooking 
it in the best method, with no lack of appetising ingre- 
dients and flavours. But it was a material that not even 
a French cook could have dealt with to any purpose. 
The villanous substance was tasajo, rancid beyond my 
conception of any foregoing rancidity; to paraphrase 
Iachimo : — 

" Base and (innutrient)as the smoky light 
That's fed with stinking tallow." 

It was worse than the graves that hounds are fed on ; 
worse than oil cake that fattens bad beef. It filled the 
house with its wretched odour, and made my friends sick. 
Even the dog looked suspiciously at it as something not 
canny. The only method of dealing with it would have 
been to treat it" with caustic alkali, converting the fat 
into soap, and leaving the salted fibre free for mixture 
with assafostida, garlic, onions, shalots, or other similar 
matters. There has been an ingenious suggestion that it 
would be admirable food wherewith to feed convicts in 
prison. I think that if anything would deter them from 
crime it would be the dread of such feeding. Skilligolee 
would certainly be at a premium in the prison dietary 
compared with it. Horsebeans are doubtless a very 
nourishing food, and horsebeans with fresh tallow would 
be a delicacy compared with rancid tasajo. There are 
people who are said to like it, but possibly it was not 
rancid in their case. But let it be understood that the 
fresh charqui, manufactured from the mountain cattle of 
Chile", of fibre and not fat, is quite a distinct thing from 
the salted tasajo of La Plata, with its rancid fat, pro- 
duced on marshy plains, as different as Welsh and Lin- 
colnshire mutton from each other. And the dry unsalted 
flesh would, as a nutriment, be cheaper at sixpence per 
pound than the moist salted at threepence. There may 
be nutriment remaining in the latter, but it would be 
necessarv for the chemist to separate the noxious ele- 
ments.— I am, &c, W. Bridges Adams. 



MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Mon. ...Entomological, 1. 

British Architects, 8. 

Medical, 8. 

Asiatic, 8. 

Geologists' Association, 1. 1. Mr. W. IT. Leighton, " Oh the 

Geology of the Isle of Wight." 2. Mr. A. Bolt, " On the 

Neanderthal Skull." 
Society of Engineers, 1. Mr. Zerah Colburn, " On certain 

Methods of Treating Cast-iron in the Foundry.' * 
Odontological Society, 8. 
itoyal Inst., 2. General Monthly Meeting. 
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Toes. ...Society of Arts, 8. Cantor Lectures. Dr. F. Crace Cal- 
vert, " On some of the Most Important Chemical Disco- 
veries made within the last two years." (Lecture I.) 

Civil Engineers, 8. Discussion upon " Drainage of Paris" 
and "Metropolitan System of Drainage." 

Pathological, 8. 

Anthropological, 8. 

Royal Inst., 4. Mr. Charles Newton, " On Recent Acquisi- 
tions to the British Museum, from Rhodes, and on the 
Statues from the Farnese Palace." 
Wed. ...Society of Arts, 8. Professor John Coleman, " On Food 
for Cattle." 

Geological, 8. 

Pharmaceutical, 8. 
Tnras...Royal, 8j. 

Antiquaries, 8. 

Linnrean, 8. 2. Mr. R. M. Redhead, " On the Flora of the 
Desert of Sinai." 2. Mr. B. T. Lowne, " On the Vegeta- 
tion of the West and South Shores of the Dead Sea." 

Chemical, 8. 

R. Society Cluh, 6. 

Artists and Amateurs, 6. 

Royal Inst., 4. Mr. Charles Newton, " On Recent Acquisi- 
tions to the British Museum, from Rhodes, and on the 
Stitues from the Farnese Palace." 

Inst, of Naval Architects. Morning Meeting, 12. Evening 
Meeting, 7. 

Fhi Royal Inst., 8. Dr. A. W. Hofmann, " On the Combining 

Power of the Atoms of the Elements." 

R. United Service Inst., 3. Captain C. C. Chesney, R.E., 
" Lessons from American Campaigns." 

Inst, of Naval Architects. Morning Meeting, 12. Evening 
Meeting, 7. 

Philological, 8. 

Archaeological Inst., 4. 
8« Royal Inst., 3. Prof. Marshall, " Ontho Nervous System." 

R. Botanic, 3j. 

Inst, of Naval Architects. Morning Meeting, 12. 



PARLIAMENTAKif PAPERS. 
«, 

SESSIONAL PRINTED PAPERS. 

Par. Delivered on nth and lZth March, 1865. 

Numb. 

60. Bills— Married Women's Property (Ireland). 

61. „ Perth Provisional Order Confirmation. 

62. „ Qualification for Offices Abolition (amended). 
60. „ Railway Travelling (Ireland). 

3 (350 to 257). Railway and Canal, &c, Bills— Board of Trade 

Reports, Parts 250 to 257 1. 
35. Calendar of Patent and Close Rolls (Ircland)-Repcrt by 

Messrs. Brewer and Hardy. 
65. Gas Companies — Ilcturn. 

66 (in). Railway and Canal Bills— Fourth Report of the General 

Committee. 
102. Navy Estimates— Memorandum of Proposed Changes. 

Session 1864. 
517. Uxbridgc Yeomanry Cavalry— Correspondence. 
550. Canada— Correspondence. 

Delivered on 14J7i March, 1865. 
65. Bills— Charitable Trusts Fee. 

67 „ Isle of Man Disafforcstation (Compensation). 

3 (258 and 259). Railway and Canal, <fcc, Bills— Board of Trade 
Reports, Parts 258 and 259,1. 
65 (m). Committee of Selection— Fourth Report. 
68. East India (Calcutta)— Report, Papers, and Correspondence. 
114. Thames Conservancy— Report of Mr. W. II. Leach. 

117. Clonpriest, Ac. Benefices — Return. 

118. Tralec Election— Return. 

Delivered on 15th March, 1865. 
68. Bills— Local Government Supplemental. 
70. „ County Voters Registration (Ireland). 
77. Queen Anne's Bounty— Account. 

119. Steam Vessel "Stanley"— Report and Evidence. 
Merchant Vessels (Straits of Gibraltar)— Declaration of 

British and Spanish Governments. 
Brazil— Correspondence respecting Hostilities in tho River 
Plate, 4c. 



from Commissioners of Patents Journal, March 24<ft. 

Grants or Provisional Protection. 
Bales, hooping or binding — 628 — W. Riddle. 
Bottles, stoppers for stopping— 646— G. Ireland. 
Buttons, manufacture of— 694— W. Clark. 



Chemical solutions, apparatus for impregnating wood with — 590— W. 

Corn, machinery for grinding— 652— F. W. Turner. 

Fabrics, manufacture of— 563 — D. Chalmers. 

Files, machine for shaping — 616— T. Turton. 

Furnaces, smoke consuming — 3255 — P. A. Roger. 

Hair, apparatus for brushing — 343 — J. B. Waiters. 

Iron forgings, manufacture of — 654 — W. Clay. 

Lace, manufacture of — 608 — II. Taylor. 

Lamps, reflecting apparatus for — 342 — R. De Bray. 

Looms, circular bos — 489— J. Keighley and R. Shepperd. 

Machine, sewing and other — 334 — H. Masters. 

Metals, apparatus for cutting and shaping — 644 — J. and J. Wadsworth. 

Oil and coke, apparatus for producing — 500 — J. Nicholas. 

Oils, extracting gases from — 549 — W. Sim. 

Omnibuses, arrangements of— 686— J. Kirkland. 

E. Newton. 
Photography— 3048— C. A. Martius. 
Pots and crucibles — 630 — G. Nimmo. 
Pumps — 620— R. A. Brooman. 

Railway carriages, protecting the buffers of— 626— W. J. Oliver. 
Railway train, communication with the guard of— 630 — G. Score. 
Railway trains, communication between passengersand guard of — 645 

— F. Dancart. 
Sheep shears, manufacture of— 612— W. Clulow. 
Ships, prevention of fouling on bottom of— 624— F. Cruickshank. 
Signalling apparatus — 553 — J. Blackie, jun. 
Smoke consuming apparatus— 584 — S. and E. Hopkinson. 
Spinning, mules for — 577 — J. Dodd. 
Stables, partitions for — 610 — L. le C. Cottam. 
Steam generators, joints for— 682 — J. M. Hetherington. 
Stopping bottles — 606 — J. H. Johnson. 
Tyres, steel railway — 614 — J. Whitley, 
Tubular boilers — 634 — R. A. Brooman. 
Water-closet apparatus — 648 — J. Shanks. 
Watches, protection of — 2870— J. Sheppard. 
Wire fences — 592 — R. Johnson. 

Inventions with Complete Specifications Filed. 

Mirrors, manufacture of— 786— J. H. Johnson. 
Paper collars, cloth-lined— 769— S. 8. Gray. 



Patents 
2363. J. Hill. 
2368. W. H. Orth. 
2370. R. A. Broomanj 
2373. K. H. Lane. 
23J5. J. Lister. 
2386. H. A. O. Mackenzie. 
2388. C. W. Allen. 
2395. S. Alley. 
2399. G. Allix. 
2401. G. Lindsley. 
2407. A. A. Croll. 



Sealed. 

2414. W. E. Newton. 

2415. W. Clark. 
2470. W. Clark. 
2483. R. M. Hands. 

2494. E. H. Huch and F. Wind- 

hausen. 
2611. J. Moller. 
2641. W. Clark. 
2685. J. L. Norton. 
3184. R. L. Howard and J. 

Daghlish. 



From Commissioners of Patents Journal, March 28tt. 
Patents Sealed. 



2400. 
2402. 

2410. 
2418. 
2422. 
2423. 
2432. 
2440. 
2446. 
2449. 
2465. 

2471. 
2555. 
2596. 



R. A. Brooman. 

G. H. Harrington, H. and 

F. Y. Hewetson. 

W. H. Gravelcy. 

P. Winton. 

J. H. Johnson. 

F. N. Gisborne. 
R. Laming. 

T. Dobson. 

H. A. Bonneville. 

J. O. Comrnunay. 

P. A. Le Comte de 

Fontainemoreau. 

G. Davies. 

F. A. Calvert. 
W. E. Newton. 



2613. 
2656. 

2677. 

2763. 

2786. 
2896. 
3006. 
3087. 
3088. 

185. 

229. 

244. 
2906. 



J. G. Jones. 

P. A. Le Comte de 

Fontainemoreau. 

II. A. and J. E. Jowett, and 

J. B. Muschamp. 

G. P. Harding and L. 

Thomas. 

W. E. Newton. 

J. Easton, jun. 

W. Clark. 

A. Pemberton and J. Ford. 

A. V. Newton. 

A. I. L. Gordon. 

J. G. Willans. 

J. H. Johnson. 

A. V. Newton. 



PATENT3 ON WHICH THE STAMP DUTT OP £60 HAS BEEN PAID. 



802. J. G. Jennings. 

844. W. Greenway. 

966. W. E. Newton. 
1034. C. Bartholomew and J. 
Heptinstall. 

806. G. Hartehorne, jun., D. G. 
Ward, and W. Woolley. 

828. W. Clissold. 

915. H. W. Caslon and G. Fagg. 

919. H. J. Madge. 

940. G. Bower and J. Qualter. 

988. J. Watremez and A. Kioto. 
1192. W. Haggett. 

815, E. Morewood and A. Why- 
tock. 



826. E. Morewood and A. Why- 

tock. 
967. W. E. Newton. 
813. B. Fleet. 
8lT; J. Stewart. 
830. L. De La Peyrouse. 
859. W. F. Smith and A. 

Coventry. 
901. J. M. Clements. 
822. A. Fryer. 
854. R. De Bary. 
994. J. Whitehouse. 
829. J. T. Loft. 
873. Y. Parfrey. 
875. I. Morris. 
939. R. Morton. 



Patents on which the Stamp Duty of £100 has been paid. 
662. J. Horton. I 628. J. Nuttall. 

606. W. E. Wiley. 1725. T. Webb and J. Craig. 

633. W. Richards. 



